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black-red-gold cockade together with the Prussian. On the
parade ground at Potsdam he declared to the sulking officers
of the guards " that he felt himself perfectly safe, free and
happy among the citizens of Berlin; that all the concessions
made by him had been made of his own free will and according
to his own convictions, and that nobody should dare to ques-
tion this.'5 But when the Prussian constituent assembly had
met in Berlin and began to pass laws, and to design constitu-
tional provisions, and to interfere with the conduct of the
government in the spirit of the revolution, the king's mind
gradually opened itself to other influences, and those influ-
ences gained access to him and surrounded him all the more
readily since he removed his residence from Berlin to his
palace at Potsdam, a little town preponderantly inhabited by
courtiers and soldiers and other dependents of the govern-
ment. Thus the king's immediate contact with the people
ceased, his conferences with the newly appointed liberal min-
isters were confined to short formal " audiences," and voices
appealing to old sympathies, prepossessions and partialities
were constantly nearest to his ear.

There was the army, traditionally the pet of the Hohen-
zollerns, smarting under the " disgrace" of its withdrawal
from Berlin after the street battle, and pining for revenge
and restoration of its prestige. There was the court nobility,
whose business it always had been to exalt and flatter the royal
person. There was the landed aristocracy, the "Junker " ele-
ment, whose feudal privileges were theoretically denied by the
revolutionary spirit and practically invaded by the legislative
action of the representatives of the people, and who artfully
goaded the king's pride. There was the old bureaucracy, the
power of which had been broken by the revolution, although
its personnel had but little been changed, and which sought to
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